Theo. Dreiser's Early Life 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Next Thursday being the birth anniversary of Theodore Dreiser, I asked ISC faculty 
member, Dr. Robert P. Saalbach, our local authority on Dreiser and his writings, to compile 
a brief biography of the famous author. The Historical Society and the Chamber of Com- 
merce are frequently asked for material by students and interested persons all over the 


country. 

Dr. Saalbach loaned me a 
small folder “INSPIRATION- 
AL BIOGRAPHIES” written 
by Ida M. 
Weygant, as 
sistant direc 
tor of the edu- 
cational de- 
partment of | 
the Richard 
Burton 
schools. PUH 
quote from ¢ 
this folder as $ 
it gives a dif- 
Ce eke ; : 
on e early Ti i 
life of this DOROTHY J. CLARK 
man, Theodore Dreiser, born 
August 27, 1871. His exact 
place of birth is in doubt. 
Some historians can furnish 
proof that he was born in 
Sullivan, Indiana., while oth- 
ers say (as he did himself) 
that he was born in Terre 
Haute. 


“Tempermental fate! Who 
was Theodore Dreiser that 
she should shower him with 
wealth and fame and talent? 
No writer’s career has been 
more unpromising. The boy’s 
parents were ‘poor. His edu- 
cation was shabby. At twenty 
he was a bill collector, a thin 
young man, untrained and 
bashful. 

“In DAWN Theodore 
Dreiser describes in detail 
and amazing truthfulness the 
years of his childhood and 
early youth. His father was 
broken by business failures at 
forty, and lost the spirit to 
provide for his ten children. 
Always a devout Catholic, he 
grew to be an intense one 
and became more concerned 
in the souls of his children 
than in their bodies and fu- 
ture. 

The family knew poverty 
in its sternest realism. There 
were evenings burning with 
coal that the children found 
along the railroad tracks. One 
of the poorest families in 
town, they were socially iso- 
lated with their destitute 
neighbors. Dreiser’s mother 
took in washings, and he, 
with his brother, called for 
and delivered the laundry. It 
was difficult to find money 
for clothes, and one year, 
when winter came, Dreiser 
faced the humiliation of hav- 
ing no shoes to wear to 
school. 


“Knowing despair as a child, 
it is not strange that Theo- 
dore Dreiser was a realistic 
writer. Tragedy was always 
near him in the lives of those 
who found refuge in the 
shacks of their town. There 
was the lonely death of a 
helpless old lady; the capture 
of a murderer who was board- 
ing at their home. He writes 
that while very young he 
seemed to realize his moth- 
er’s struggle for her children. 
When she married his father, 
she had only been sixteen, 
beautiful and eager for life. 
Soon she was burdened with 
many children to help provide 
for. But through all of her 
suffering she was brave—al- 


ways hopeful—giving warmth > 


and beauty to the home. 


When she died, while Dreiser 


was in his teens, he children 


a collections 


Speci?! 


quarreled and divided, and 
Dreiser found himself in Chi- 
cago, not yet twenty, am- 
pitious to be a reporter. 


Would-Be Reporter 


“His first attempt to win 
the attention of a newspaper 
man, was to send a few slight 
manuscripts to Eugene Field, 
then a famous columnist. He 
writes: I’ waited . . . But no 
word came and in time I 
realized that they must have 
been very bad and had been 
dropped into the nearest 
waste basket. But this did not 
give me pause or grieve me. 
I seethed to express myself. 
I bubbled. I dreamed. And I 
had a singing feeling, now 
that I had done this much, 
that some day I should really 
write and be very famous into 
the bargain. But how? How? 

“He applied at every news- 
paper office in Chicago for a 
job. Of course editors refused 
to hire him. He was without 
education and experience. 
They asekd him questions. 
What could he say? In de- 
spair, he went to work for a 
furniture house. 

“A few months went by. 
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The desire to be a reporter, | 


and the faith that he could 
succeed, again sent him as an 
applicant for a position. This 
time he decided definitely 
on the CHICAGO DAILY 
GLOBE. Every day he sat for 
hours in the waiting room. 
Weeks passed. He was 
scowled at, but he was per- 
sistent and determined to at- 
tract attention. After many 
uncertain days of vague 
promises he was scornfully 
given an apportunity to help 
report a political election. It 
was the beginning of a long 
and successful reporting and 
editorial career. 


“His experience as a news- 
paper man threw him violent- 
ly into the complexities of 
business and life. He rushed 
from a gambling den to the 
home of a’millionaire. He in- 
interviewed senators and 
thieves. He reported train 
wrecks and exclusive charity 
balls. All of these experi- 
ences were to give him ma- 
terial for stories because he 
was senstitive and observing 
and his impressions were 
vivid. As a reporter, he be- 
came friendly with many as- 
piring writers. They encour- 


aged him to read and study 
and soon he was filled with | 
an avidity for literature and | 


philosophy. After reading 
Herbert Spencer he said that 
he lost every shred of belief. 
It was during his service with 
the ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEM- 
OCRAT that he became in- 
terested in the stage and he 
was apopinted dramatic edi- 
tor. His ig-orance of his 
work at that time resulted in 
his failure. His reviews were 
flowery, unappreciative and 
brought ridicule to the pa- 
per. Later, he was to succeed 
as editor of THE DELINEA- 
TOR in New York. In 1900, 
he published ‘SISTER CAR- 
RIE,’ and this commenced 
his career as a novelist, short 
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story writer and “Gramatist. 

first novel of Dreiser’s 
ene the dramatized life of 
his own sister, and it is es- 
_ pecially characteristic of him 
in his stories to use his 
‘friends and members of his 
family, and even his most 
personal experiences, as ma- 
terial for fiction. — 

“Dreiser, . classified. with. 
Sherwood ‘Anderson, was one 
of America’s rawest realists. 
Life to him was vibrant and 
dramatic but it was ugly and 
tragic. In many of his stories 
he was obsessed with sex. 
However, he was one of our 
most representative novelists 
and some of his short stories 
are masterpieces. A few crit- 
its condemn him (even that 
is recognition) and others are 
convinced that he has written 
for posterity. But certainly 
he now stands as one of Amer- 
ica’s important literary fig- 
ures. His play, “An American 
Tragedy,” written in 1925, is 
still attracting public atten- 
tion. 

“Who would have thought 

it?” acquaintances of Dreiser 
during his boyhood and youth 
exclaimed, as his name ap- 
peared almost daily in the 
newspapers.” 

Theodore Dreiser died in 
southernn California on Dec. 
28, 1945, at the age of 74. The 
home of his parents, the 
Dreisers, in the 1850s and 
where his oldest brother, Paul 
Dreiser, composer, was born, 
has been saved from destruc- 
tion by the Vigo County His- 
torical Society and moved to 
Fairbanks Park on Dresser 
Drive, on the banks of the 
Wabash. == 
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by Shubert Sebree 

Terre Haute citizens take pride in the 
past history of their community. Stree's 
and public buildings are named for the 
people who have contributed to the 
welfare of the city. 

A.R.Markle and Dorothy Clark have 


Tribune-Star to acquaint our people with 
past history. We like to be known as "The 
Pride City of the Midwest.” This pride 
can be justified by learning more about 


| mistakes. 


study of American culture in Muncie, 
‘Indiana in 1929. They discovered the 
community was roughly divided into five 


the elite to the very poor. This study 
applied to Terre Haute as well as Muncie. 

The elite class was composed of 
achievers-people of wealth and power who 
were largely in control of the social and 
political life of the community. Their 
ideology, manners, dress and patterns of 
behavior, influenced all classes below. 
They had the power to mold public 
opinion. 


The Dreiser Brothers:Belate 


written many interesting articels for the | 


four achievements, our blunders, and | 


Robert and Helen Lynd conducted a | 


social and economic classes, ranging from | 


Better Times 


FORGOTTEN HISTORY 


d Hometown Heroes 


Terre Haute people have been slow to 
place local hero’s on pedestals. To attain 
this honor it is necessary to be approv. d 
by the people at the top, who have the 
power to control public opinion. ; 

The Dreiser | imily owned a woolen mill 
Terre Haute. The mill burned reducing 
the family to the poverty level. The father 
held dogmatic views on religion and 
attempted to force Paul to become a preist 
Paul rebelled and left home before he was 
sixteen years of age. The care of his 
brothers and sisters fell largely to the 
mother. The hardships of the family is told 
by Theodore Dreiser in his book ‘‘Dawn.”’ 
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When Paul became successful and 
financially able to come to their aid he 
removed the family from Sullivan to 
Evansville, Indiana, and placed them in a 
good home, bringing an end to his 
mothers’ worries. 

Paul Dresser, (family name Dreiser,) was 
born April 2, 1857. For many years a brick 
house standing between First and Second 
Street, on Walnut was thought to be the 
birthplace of our hero. The Kroger 
Corporation wanted the site for a store. 
A search for the records disclosed that 
Paul had seen the light of day in another 
house, that is now the property of the 
Historical Society. 

The brick house was torn down and 
replaced by a Kroger Store. 

Paul had a talent for music. With little 
formal training he learned to play the 
piano and other musical instruments. 
Medicine shows travled over the country- 
side selling fake remedies to a gulliable 
public. Pau! and a friend living across the 
river, traveled with these medicine shows 
for several years, returning to Terre 


Haute to hibernate during the winter. 
This interesting story was related to me 


by A.R. Markle, a local historian. In late 
winter Paul had run out of money and was 
sleeping on a table in a printers shop on 
Ohio Street, and finding it difficult to 
escape starvation. A bakery was in 
operation a few doors away. The baker 
came early in the evening. worked until 
two or three o'clock ‘nu ihe morning, 
returned home for» - . hours sleep, and 


then opened his » for the morning , 
trade. Paul knew th kers sclicdule, and | 
forced by pangs = hunger made 
regular visits to the bakery for fu while 
the baker was sleeping. T' er was 
aware of the theft. He disce 1 Paul's 


tracks in the frost. Hevfollowcd them to 
the printer’s shop and found Paul eating 
_the evidence of the ‘‘crime’’. Paul was 
arrested. 

The same day a Minstrel Show was to 
play at the Grand Opera House. The 
owner of the show had heard that Paul 
was a talented youingster and going to 
the jail he secured Paul's release, offering 
him employment. Paul was soon at home 
with the performers. He became an end 
man and remained with the show for 
| several years. He composed and sung his 
his own songs, and before leaving the 
company they were published as ‘*Paul 
Dresser’s Songster” to be sold during the 
performance. 

Later, Paul established his own music 
publishing house, composing more than a 
hundred songs, gaining wide acceptance. 
In 1906, Paul and his brother Theodore, 
composed the song ‘‘On The Banks of the 
Wabash.” It became a “Hit” song, latter 
to be adopted as the state song of Indiana. 
Not untill then did Terre Haute citizens 
bring out a pedestal for their local hero. 

Max Ehrman and a few of his friends 
were able to organize “‘The Pavl Dresser 


Association’ to keep his memory alive in 
the community. Dresser Drive and his 
birthplace will keep his name before the 
public, along with others who have gained 
local acceptance. 

It is understandable why the Dreiser 
family was slow to gain acceptance in the 
community.. The family was poor. Paul 
was known as a ‘‘Ladies Man”. He drank 
and associated with the wrong” people. 
His father was unemployed most of the 
time and was never able to regain his lost 
prestige in the community. Paul’s brother 
Theodore wrote ‘‘Dirty Books’’. Sister 
Carrie and Gallery of Women horrified the 
conservative people and were considered 
as outright pornography. 

Theodore visited Soviet Russia and wrote 


favorably of what he saw there. 
continued to affront public opinion by 
joining the Communist Party.. More than 
thirty five years after Paul had been 
placed upon a pedestal, a building was 


named by Indiana State University as 
Drieser Hall to honor this great writer, 


who's books are read in all parts of the 
world in many languages. Dreiser Clubs 
exist in hundreds of communities. A few 
years ago people from several countries 
gathered in Terre Haute to honor this 
great man. They came from as far as 
Russia and Japan. Less than two dozen 
local people attended the meetings. 

The name of our city has been made 
known in many parts of the world as the 
birthplace of Eugene Victor Debs and 
Theodore Dreiser. They have achieved 
international reputations. Their names will 
live on and bring reverance and honor 
reverance and honor long after their 
detracters have become nameless dust. 

Paul Dresser is Terre Haute’s **Stephen 
Foster."” His joys, his love of nature. 
his tender sympathy for the unfortunate 
people have been set to appropiate music. 


Several of his songs were inspired by 
Terre Haute people:"*My Gal Sal”, “Just 


Tell Them That You Saw Me”, “Take a 
Seat Old Lady”, “I Believe It For My 
Mother Told Me So”. On The Banks of 
the Wabash”, ‘The Letter That Came To 
Late”, * A Dream of My Boyhood”, “We 
Were Sweethearts For Many Years”, Way 
Down In Old Indiana’, | Wonder Where : 
She Is Tonight.” 

Vandels in our community have 
destroyed many historical landmarks. To 
many people, the Fast Buck is more 
important than preserving a building to 
honor a local hero. It is most fortunate 
that we have in our community a 
Historical Socicty with some power to 
mobilize public opinion and save some of 
the iandmarks of the: past. ‘ 


